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worth, more than a shilling, and in both cases the result
was that these coins were not received by creditors in
payment of money due to them, and that a less valuable
description of coins became the real standard of value.
I can see no reason why in the same manner, under the
proposed arrangement, gold coins should not disappear
by degrees from the circulation of the united nations, if the
comparative cost of producing the two metals should
continue to be such that a given weight of silver could be
produced by a smaller expenditure of capital and labour
than the quality of gold for which it would be a legal
equivalent. And we can have no assurance that this may
not happen, or even that the comparative cost "of silver
might not fall still lower.

Mr. Gibbs will, I am sure, admit that it is not the law
but the intrinsic value of the metal they contain that
determines the value of coins, as has been very clearly
proved by the result of a diminution of the weight or purity
of the metal contained in their coins to which nations have
so often had recourse for relief from financial difficulties.
Nor will it, I think, be disputed that the intrinsic value of
gold arises from the great demand there is for it for other
purposes besides coinage, and from the cost of producing it.
This value has been, and I believe would be again under
the proposed arrangement, sufficiently high to prevent gold
coins from circulating.

You say that the measure I have suggested would be
practically an admission of bimetallism. No doubt it would
be so in this sense, that it would make silver as well as gold
available as an instrument of exchange among nations".
But it would be directly opposed to bimetallism, as the
word is commonly understood, inasmuch as it would not
attempt to establish two independent measures of value, but
would on the contrary leave our existing standard of value
altogether undisturbed. This last is a consideration of
supreme importance; any tampering whatever with our
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